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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


_Keeping informed on governmental regulations which are issued 
and amended frequently has been one of the difficult tasks 

of the business man during the war period. Among the regulations 
which have provided the most headaches for industrial companies 
are those relating to the stabilization the my ndus- 


marizes the current provisions on e and _and 


describes how one company has br its wage and 
and practices into ent with the requirements. 

The author of article is Frank Camp Plant Controller 
for the Eaton Mfg ro of Cl A native of London, England, 


Mr. Canis came to this country in 1921 and has studied at the 
Detroit Institute of bg! and the Detroit — of: Law. 
Graduating from the latter in 1934, he was admitted to Michi 
Bar in the same year. Mr. Campfield has been with the Eaton veg 
Co. since 1925 and is now Controller of their plant at East 
Street and Central Avenue in Cleveland. 


Articles iahed in the Bultin present many diferent viewpoints 
In Dublishing. them the Association is not sponsoring view ex- 
pressed, but is endeavoring to provide for Fm mn hen which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are wel- 
comed and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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WAGE AND SALARY STABILIZATION. 


By Frank Campfield, Plant Controller, 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Review of Wage Stabilization Act 


Wage Stabilization Act, trying to assimilate its many prin- 
ciples and trying to apply these principles to our own peculiar 
problems. 

When the Act first went into effect on October 3, 1942, many 
employers took the attitude that it was something that need not 
be taken too seriously, regardless of the fact that it contained a 
very severe penalty clause. Today, however, we are beginning 
to realize that the War Labor Board intends to invoke these penal- 
ties. Quite recently we have read in the newspapers of various 
firms which have been penalized, some of them very heavily, for 
having violated the provisions of the Act. 

In order to steer clear of the penalties and at the same time 
maintain harmonious labor relations and protect his manpower 
situation, an employer must of necessity familiarize himself with 
the requirements of the Act. He must learn the things he: can 
do and the things he cannot do in regard to wage and salary 
adjustments. 

The Act applies to any employer who has more than eight 
employees on his payroll as of the time an adjustment is made. 
But even those with eight or less may be placed under the opera- 
tion of the Act, should the Board deem it necessary. 

The administration of the Act is divided between the National 
War Labor Board and the Treasury Department, with the War 
Food Administrator taking care of agricultural workers. The 
jurisdiction of the Board extends to all workers paid on a wage 
’ basis and to all salaried workers receiving $5,000 a year or less. 
However, this does not include those salaried employees who 
qualify under the Fair Labor Standards Act as executive, ad- 
ministrative, or professional employees, provided they are not cov- 
ered by a collective bargaining agreement. The jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department extends to all salaried employees who re- 
ceive more than $5,000 a year, as well as the non-union salaried 
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executive, administrative, and professional employees previously 
mentioned. 

Wage or salary increases can be divided into two classes— 
general and individual. All general increases must have the ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board or Treasury Department. By 
general increases I mean those that are to be given during any one 
payroll period to more than 10 per cent of a particular group of 
employees. Under certain conditions both the War Labor Board 
and the Treasury Department permit certain individual increases 
to be made without prior approval. But since the requirements 
of the Board differ from those of the Treasury Department, I will 
discuss each separately, dealing with those coming under War 
Labor Board jurisdiction first. 

War Labor Board’s General Order No. 31 

Most of you are acquainted with the various general orders 
issued by the Board, particularly General Order No. 31, both be- 
fore and after amendment. Under this particular general order, 
employers have been divided into two groups—those with 30 or 
less employees, and those with 31 or more employees. In order 
for an employer to determine whether he has 30 or less employees, 
both those under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department 
and those under the War Labor Board must be included. The 
purpose of this general order is to outline the method by which 
individual wage arid salary adjustments may be made. 

For employers of 31 or more employees, the order requires 
that a system of job classifications be set up covering all employees 
who come within War Labor Board jurisdiction, showing the 


applicable rate or rate range, together with a plan whereby wage _ 


or salary adjustments are to be made. The order also contains a 
plan for wage adjustments which may be used by employers who 
do not wish to establish one of their own. 

I very much doubt whether many industrial employers had 
definite or concrete plans for adjusting the wages and salaries of 
their employees before the stabilization regulations were issued. 
Usually they followed the old hit-and-miss method with a very 
large element of personal prejudice entering into a supervisor’s 
appraisal of his subordinates’ work. 
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_ If an employer does not have a plan and does not wish to adopt 
the Board’s plan, he should formulate one which is in accord with 
certain basic requirements of the Board. These requirements are 
outlined in General Order No. 31, and should be closely followed. - 
The plan should then be submitted to the War Labor Board, 
through the Wage and Hour Division, together with a list of job 
classifications showing the applicable wage or salary rates or rate 
ranges. 

Employers of 30 or less employees, with the exception of em- 
ployers of tool and die workers, have been given much greater 
freedom of action regarding individual increases. They may now 
make individual merit and length-of-service increases for improved 
quantity or quality of work or service up to 10 cents per straight- 
time hour to any one employee during any year beginning July 
I, 1943. However, the total amount of these increases must not 
exceed an average of 5 cents per straight-time hour for all em- 
ployees under Board jurisdiction, and the highest rate permissible 
is that which was paid for the particular job between July 1, 
1942, and June 30, 1943. This means that if an employer with less 
than 31 employees adopts the plan in General Order No. 31, he 
automatically has a ceiling set on his various jobs, represented by 
the highest rate paid for each job between July 1, 1942, and June 
30, 1943. It must be understood, however, that only rates which 
were properly in existence during that period may be used as 
maximums. 

Increases due to promotions or reclassifications under this plan 
are governed by the same rules as for employers of 31 or more 
employees. The employee may be given the minimum for the new 
classification or an increase of 15 per cent above his former rate, 
whichever is higher, except that, where the employee has excep- 
tional qualifications, he may be given a rate within the range of 
the new classification appropriate to his ability. 

For employers of 31 or more employees, a much more rigid 
formula has been established. In the first place, before afty such 
employer can give individual merit or length-of-service increases 
he must have in effect a schedule which conforms with the re- 
quirements of the Board. This schedule consists of a complete list 
of all job classifications in the plant, each adequately described, 
showing the rate or rate change for each job classification, and 
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a plan approved by the Board for making individual wage or salary 
adjustments between the minimum and maximum rates for each 
individual job. 

Choice of Plans for Wage Adjustments 

This plan for making wage or salary adjustments may be one 
which was already in existence prior to June 30, 1943, or it may 
be one which has been specifically approved by the Board; or, 
on the other hand, an employer may adopt the Board’s own plan 
as outlined in General Order No. 31. 

If an employer is using a plan which he had in effect prior 
to June 30, 1943, then he must be prepared to prove the formal 
existence of the plan by some written memoranda. If he is rely- 
ing solely upon his payroll records to support such a plan, his 
chances of proving it to an examiner of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment or similar governmental agency are very slim. 

The term “payroll records” was included in the original Gen- 
eral Order No. 31, but was deliberately omitted by the Board in 
their amendment to the order. This was due to the difficulty pre- 
viously experienced in establishing any precise and understandable 
pattern of a plan from such records. However, it is also true that 
the use of payroll records for this purpose was not specifically 
excluded, since there is always the remote possibility that in iso- 
lated cases a plan may be proved. 

In preparing your plan, it may be well to bear in mind that 
you are not confined to one single plan for the whole plant or 
establishment. Separate plans for particular groups of em- 
ployees may be formulated. In our plant, we have one plan for 
our productive employees, and another for our non-productive 
employees. For employees on our production lines, we have 
adopted a system of hourly rates. Each productive employee job 
classification is broken down into A, B, and C grades. These 
grades are designated as skilled, semi-skilled, and experienced, 
and have been properly defined. 

Progression from one grade to the next highest is based on the 
number of pieces produced per hour and the general quality of 
the operator’s work, with the exception that where an operator 
has been in the C or B class three months, he is automatically 
upgraded to the next highest grade. If the operator is transferred 
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from one job classification to another, then provision is made for 
him to receive either the A or C grade according to the reason for 
his transfer. If the transfer is temporary, then he receives the 
rate on his original job. 

This plan has been in operation at our plant since last Feb- 
ruary and has worked very smoothly. Since the A, B, and C 
grades are regarded as separate job classifications by the War 
Labor Board, we do not have a situation involving merit increases 
among our productive employees, but rather a system of re- 
classifications. Many employers might regard such a plan worthy 
of consideration where they have no need of an incentive plan. 

For our non-productive employees, we have adopted the 
Board’s plan as outlined in General Order No. 31. This is also 
true for those salaried employees who come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. 


Details of War Labor Board’s Plan for Wage Adjustments 

If the Board’s plan is adopted; then the following two points 
must be borne in mind. First, no employee may be given a merit 
or length-of-service increase totalling in excess of 10 cents per 
straight-time hour during any one year beginning July 1, 1943, 
or two-thirds of the difference between the minimum and maxéi- 
mum rate for the particular job, whichever amounts to the greater 
increase. For example, if a company pays from $1.00 to $1.30 
an hour for grinders, then two-thirds of the difference is 20 cents. 
This being greater than the allowable 10 cents, the employee may 
be given a merit or length-of-service increase during any one year 
to the full extent of the 20 cents. It is understood, of course, 
that no increase can be given which would go beyond the maxi- 
mum of the rate range. 

If you do not have a rate range for any particular job classifi- 
cation, but only a single rate, then of course no increase can be 
given. To do so would result in piercing the ceiling for the job, 
and this of course would require prior approval of the Board. 
If you want to substitute a rate range for a single rate, Board 
approval must be obtained, and one running from 10 per cent be- 
low to 10 per cent above your single rate would be most likely 
to meet with the approval of the Board. 
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The second point to remember is that the total amount granted 
on such merit or length-of-service increases must not exceed an 
average of 5 cents per straight-time hour for all employees under 
this particular plan. Since this type of increase is limited to an 
over-all average of 5 cents per straight-time hour per employee, 
it is necessary to know what formula to use in arriving at the 
total amount of money available for this purpose. 

So far as I know, the Board has not yet stated any definite 
formula, but here is their present line of reasoning: Take the 
total number of employees under the plan on the payroll at the 
beginning of the fiscal year (July 1); multiply that total number 
by 5 cents per straight-time hour; multiply this product by the 
standard hours you operate per month; and then multiply this 
product by 12, for 12 months in the year, July 1 through the next 
June 30. This will give you the total amount of money which 
could be granted to this particular group in the way of merit 
or length-of-service increases during the year if there were no 
changes in employees and rates. For all new employees who come 
under the plan during the year, add to the pool an amount obtained 
as above per month, and multiplied by the number of months 
remaining in the fiscal year. For each employee who leaves your 
employ after July 1, the total amount added to the pool to cover 
this employee as an iridividual is to be deducted from the pool, 
less the exact amount of merit or length-of-service increases he 
may have received from July 1 until the termination of his em- 
ployment with you. 

As you can appreciate, it is necessary that some sort of run- 
ning record be maintained in order to know what balance you 
have available at all times. At our plant, we have prepared a card 
for each employee on which is recorded a complete history of all 
increases granted and the reason for each increase. Whenever a 
merit or length-of-service increase is given, we take that card 
out of the file. At the end of each week we obtain a total and 
charge it against the total amount of allowances remaining in our 
pool. By this method we know at the end of each week how much 
we have left in the “kitty.” 

Unless some such method is adopted, it is obvious that an em- 
ployer would not know currently what part of the total amount of 
his allowable increases had been absorbed. Remember that only 
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merit and length-of-service increases are chargéable to the over-all 
allowance of 5 cents per straight-time hour per employee. Any 
other type of increase, such as that resulting from a promotion or 
reclassification, would not be included. 

If an employer already has an established plan, but prefers 
to substitute the Board’s plan for his own, it is permissible for him 
to do so. But if the employer’s plan has been made as a result of 
collective bargaining, it will be necessary to obtain the consent 
of the parties to the agreement before such a change may be made. 


Job Classification Lists 

As I mentioned previously, a schedule not only includes a plan 
for adjusting wages or salaries, but also requires a list of all job 
classifications coming within the operation of the plan. If you 
have two separate plans covering two distinct groups of employees 
as we do, separate lists should be made of the job classifications 
coming under each plan. First should be shown the title, or 
name of the classification, with the rate or rate range opposite. 
Then underneath, or on a separate list, a complete detailed de- 
scription of the classification should be shown. Such factors 
as degree of skill, special ability, responsibility, method of oper- 
ation or performance, working conditions, experience required, 
or any other such element or qualification, should be included in 
detailing the description and requirements of the job. 

This task of evaluating job classifications is a very important 
one and should be performed by a person who is thoroughly versed 
in job analysis. Where jobs differ as to knowledge, skill, ex- 
perience, and responsibility, there should be separate classifications. 
Remember that this list of job classifications is required, regard- 
less of whether you operate under your own plan or that of the 
Board. 

In setting up the rate or rate ranges, it must be borne in mind 
that only those which are properly in existence should be shown. 
By that I mean wage rates which were in effect on October 3, 
1942, or salary rates which were in effect on October 27, 1942, or 
any subsequent changes which were permitted by the War Labor 
- Board, or were given its express approval. Let me remind you 
of that I am still discussing War Labor Board procedure and those 
ly employees coming within its jurisdiction. 
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Unintentional Violations and New Job Classifications 


If you are paying any unauthorized rates, steps should be taken 
at once to have them retroactively approved to the date when they 
were first put into effect. This should be done by submitting a 
Form 10 and stating the facts which caused the violation of the 
law. Provided there has been no deliberate or wilful attempt to 
evade the operation of the law, there is every reason to believe that 
the Board will give you its blessing in respect to past unintentional 
violations, although they might order you to cease further payment 
of these unauthorized increases. 

Where a single new job classification is concerned an employer 
does not need Board approval for the new rate or rate range, as- 
suming of course that the rate or rate range is in line with those 
paid within the area for similar classifications and is in balance 
with his own rate structure. But in the case of a new plant or a 
newly established department approval of the Board is necessary 
and a Form 10 should be filed. 

For your own protection, in those cases where approval of the 
Board is not necessary, it is still advisable to submit a Form 10 
to the Wage and Hour Division, since your judgment of what 
constitutes a fair rate may not always agree with the opinion of a 
tax examiner or payroll investigator. 

It is still possible for an employer to obtain Board approval 
for increases above present ceiling rates, if his rate schedule is 
suffering from a disease known as “sub-standards” or “maladjust- 
ments.” This disease is present when a diagnosis of the patient’s 
case reveals that even in this day and age he is still paying less 
than 50 cents per hour, or, on the other hand, has not brought 
himself up to date by having given a general increase of 15 per 


cent over his January, 1941, rate levels. If the symptom is the © 


50 cents an hour case he may bring his rate up to 40 cents an 
hour without securing Board approval, but if he is paying be- 
tween 40 cents and 50 cents, he should file Form 10 and state the 
facts. Approval will be more or less automatic. 

If on the other hand he has been lucky enough to get by without 
giving a 15 per cent general increase above his January I, 1941 
levels and now wants to be more liberal, he should learn how to 
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apply the “Little Steel Formula” to his particular problem by 
studying a bulletin issued by the National War Labor Board on 
October 1, 1943, entitled “Application of the Little Steel Formula.” 

Generally speaking, this formula is applied by making a com- 
parison between the straight-time average-hourly earnings of the 
payroll period nearest January 15, 1941, and that of your present 
payroll, after excluding from the present payroll all individual 
increases and such general increases as did not affect more than 
10 per cent of your employees at any one time. So many other 
factors might enter into this formula that it is impossible to gen- 
eralize upon the subject. This much can be said, however; the 
formula can only be applied to a plant, a company, an industry, or 
to a particular bargaining unit. Ordinarily, it cannot be applied 
to individuals. 

There is one other ground which may be used as a basis for se- 
curing Board approval for increases. This comes under the gen- 
eral heading of “gross inequities.” The inequities may exist 
within your own plant, or between rates paid at your plant and 
those of another comparable plant within your area. An example 

.of a gross inequity within your own plant would be where the 
rates of your factory workers had risen out of proportion to the 
rates of your “white-collared” workers. This fact could be used 
as a basis for a request for an increase for the white-collared 
workers. 

In regard to inter-plant inequities, the Board has now pub- 
lished a list of “going rates” for various labor market areas. These 
“going rates” are used as a yardstick for measuring these inequi- 
ties. If an employer has any rates which are below the minimum 
of the Board’s “going rates” an application may be filed with the 
Board to have such rates brought up to this minmum. 

When filing a Form 10, where your application covers employees 
with whom you have a collective bargaining agreement, they 
should join in submitting the application. In addition if you 
have a complicated case, it is best to discuss it informally with the 
Wage and Hour Division, or, if it is a Treasury Department 
case, with the Salary Stabilization Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. You will find them very helpful in assisting you with 
the preparation of your application. 
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Bonuses and Incentive Plans 


Bonuses and commissions to employees under War Labor 
Board jurisdiction may be paid under the same conditions as 
existed in the bonus year prior to October 3, 1942, for wage 
earners and October 27, 1942, for salaried employees. 

In the case of bonuses paid on a fixed-lump sum basis, no in- 
crease in amount may be paid without Board approval. If the 
amount is determined upon a percentage basis, the amount paid 
may vary, but the basis upon which the computation was made 


must remain fixed. There is an exception to this percentage case 


where the resultant bonus is lower than that paid in the previous 
bonus year. Under these circumstances, you may pay the same 
amount as paid in the previous bonus year. 

Many employers are now looking to incentive plans as a means 
to increase their workers’ pay. In submitting such a plan for ap- 
proval by the Board, full and complete data must accompany the 
application so that the Board can appraise the basis upon which the 
production standard has been set. There can be no basic wage in- 
creases or decreases, nor an increase in the general level of pro- 
duction costs. Provision must also be made for a guaranteed base 
hourly rate and for a periodic check-up by the Board of the 
operational results of the plan. If the plan will result in a payroll 
increase, the approximate percentage of the payroll increase should 
be shown, and also the percentage of increase in total produc- 
tion costs. 


Necessary Records 


We come now to the matter of record keeping for employees 
within the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board. The Board 
has prescribed that certain records be maintained for a period of 
two years for all employees coming within its jurisdiction for 
whom wage adjustments are made in accordance with a schedule. 
There is no particular order or form for these records, but they 
must be readily accessible to tax inspectors or Wage and Hour 
Division investigators. First, a written record must be kept 
showing the name of each job classification, its description, and 
the applicable rate or rate range. 
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Second, there must be a statement of the plan for giving indi- 
vidual increases and the date that it was established. If it is the 
Board’s plan, that fact should be stated. : 

The two requirements above constitute the schedule which is 
necessary before any individual adjustments may be made. The 
next requirement covers the records which must be kept of each 
individual pay adjustment. These records must show: (1) The 
employee’s name; (2) date he was hired; (3) date of the adjust- 

. ment and the reason therefor; (4) the name of the job; and (5) 
the rate of pay before and after adjustment. 

I think most companies when granting increases have an estab- 
lished procedure involving the use of a prescribed form with 
probably most of the items I have mentioned already included. 
The form is usually signed by the person authorizing the pay ad- 
justment and eventually finds its way to the payroll department. 
However, I might suggest that before it is turned over to the 
payroll department it be reviewed by a member of your organiza- 
tion who is familiar with the Wage Stabilization Law, in order 
to make sure that no violation will result. 


Treasury Department Violations 

In regard to employees coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department, new regulations were recefitly issued af- 
fecting salary adjustments. The Treasury Department has now 
decided to follow the standards of the War Labor Board in allow- 
ing certain increases by applying the principles of the “Little Steel 
Formula,” the “sub-standards,” and the minimum “goirig rates.” 

Unlike the War Labor Board, the Treasury Department will 
probably apply the “Little Steel Formula” to individual cases 
where the rate has not been increased 15 per cent since January, 
1941. However, it is not bound to follow the formula and can dis- 
regard the application of its principles if it so desires. 

The Treasury Department still permits certain individual salary 
adjustments to be made without approval if they are made in 
accordance with a plan, a schedule, or a salary policy in effect 
prior to October 3, 1942, or a plan subsequently approved by the 
Treasury Department. But, in the same manner as under the War 
Labor Board, these adjustments must be the result of a promotion 
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or reclassification or be a merit or length-of-service increase with- 
in an established range, or due to increased productivity under an 
incentive plan, or the operation of a trainee system. 

In respect to merit or length-of-service increases, the new Treas- 
ury Department regulations specifically state that their frequency 
or amounts shall not exceed those given during normal periods 
prior to October 3, 1942, nor must there be any substantial in- 
crease in the average salary in any given salary range. 


Insofar as decreases are concerned, any salary above $5,000. 


may be reduced to $5,000, but cannot be reduced below that fig- 
ure without approval. In the case of salaries below $5,000, no de- 
crease is permissible below the highest salary rate paid for the job 
between January 1, 1942 and September 15, 1942. 

The present Treasury Department rule regarding new classifi- 
cations or the establishment of a new plant or business is that if 
the salary rate or rates are not in excess of the present minimum 
paid for similar jobs in an employer’s own plant or the minimum 
paid within the area as of September 15, 1942, no approval is 


required. But the same precaution should be taken as under the 


War Labor Board—secure approval on all new classifications. 

There is no requirement by the Treasury Department, such as 
there is by the War Labor Board, that there be a formalized writ- 
ten schedule of job classifications and rates and a plan for making 
wage adjustments. But in order to substantiate any salary adjust- 
ments made subsequent to October 3, 1942, the burden of proof 
will always be upon the employer. For this reason, the most ad- 
visable and satisfactory method of procedure, and one which will 
obviate a lot of headaches, is to submit a schedule to the Treasury 
Department for approval. 

Under War Labor Board rules, an employee who has had his 
workweek extended since October 3, 1942, and who ordinarily 
does not receive overtime pay, may be given the equivalent of 
straight-time for all hours beyond the normal workweek. But in 
the case of employees within the jurisdiction of the Treasury De- 
partment, prior approval must be given before extra compensation 
for overtime hours may be granted. The Treasury Department 
have their own special formula for giving extra compensation for 
overtime hours. 
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Perhaps the most violent changes in these new Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations are those affecting bonuses and commissions. 
Under the old regulations, you could continue payment under a 
bonus plan which had been in effect two years prior to stabilization 
date, so long as the ceiling was not pierced in the case of lump- 
sum bonuses. 

In regard to bonuses, the Treasury Department has just issued 
a press release indicating what bonuses may be paid without prior 
approval. It appears that bonuses based on a percentage of salary 
may be continued as in the past, even though the basic salary has 
been increased, provided the percentage rate has not been changed 
since October 3, 1942. In all other cases, the amount which can 
be paid without approval is dependent upon whether or not the 
employee’s basic salary has been increased since October 3, 1942, 
or whether or not the amount when added to all other compensa- 
tion for the current year does not exceed certain specified amounts 
of 1941 salaries. 

In regard to commissions, an employee who received an increase 

in salary is restricted to the amount of commissions he received in 
the fiscal year prior to October 3, 1942, but, if he has not received 
an increase, then his present commission basis may be continued 
until the end of this year. In a recent letter to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the Director of Economic Stabilization has 
authorized and directed the Treasury Department to apply the 
same rule to commission earnings and certain related methods of 
compensation as is now applied by the National War Labor Board. 
Regulations will be issued in due course by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
If you have a question regarding commissions or bonuses for 
employees under Treasury Department jurisdiction, I suggest that 
you take it up with the Salary Stabilization Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


Penalties for Violations 
Once again before closing, I would like to emphasize the ex- 
treme severity of the penalty for violation of the Act. It is not 
only the amount of the unauthorized adjustments, but the total 
amount of money paid under these unauthorized adjustments which 
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the Board or the Treasury Department can impose as a non-de- 
ductible item on your income tax reports or refuse to consider 
as an item of cost on a government contract. And this in some 
cases could be the road to bankruptcy. 
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